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EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


FIFTH  ETEMNO. 

Mr.  Oakley. — It  is  principally  owing  to 
Mr.  Egede  and  the  missionaries,  that  the 
Greenlanders  are  indebted  for  their  present 
state  of  civilization,  which  is  daily  producing 
the  most  beneficial  effects. 

I  have  already  oliser.ed  that  their  fishing 
apparatus  is  admirably  constructed.  Their 
clothes,  too,  are  made  of  nicely  prepared 
skins;  and  the  women  tie  up  their  hair  with 
ribbons,  and  adorn  themselves  with  gla.ss 
beads.  But  the  Greenlanders  retain  one 
mtale  of  benutilying  themselves  in  common 
with  most  savage  nations,  which  woukl  not 
be  very  agreeable  to  you,  my  children,  I 
allude  to  the  application  of  athr(‘a<l  blacked 
with  smoke,  which  they  pass  under  the  skin. 
Some  time  after  this  (lainful  operation  has 
been  jierfortned,  the  thread  is  withdrawn, 
but  it  leaves  the  black  stain  behind ;  and  the 
little  Greenlander,  covered  with  all  kinds  of 
whimsical  and  strange  devices,  derives  par¬ 
ticular  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  its  parents  from 
this  extraordinary  perfi>rmance. 

Eliza. — I  sliould  not  like  to  be  so  adorned, 
papa ;  and,  from  all  you  have  said,  I  am  very 
glad  1  was  born  in  England. 

Mr.  O. — True,  my  little  girl  ;  but  yoti 
might  have  been  born  in  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  where  your  life  would  have  lieen  ns 
happy  as  it  is  here:  but  to  return  to  the  poor 
Greenlanders.  They  are  not  the  only  people 
who,  from  the  barrenness  of  their  soil,  are 
comi>elled  to  find  lioth  food  atid  raitnent 
from  the  animal  world.  In  the  group  of 
islatuls  which  lie  between  America  and  the 
peninsula  of  Karntsi-hatka,  the  inhabitants 
live  wholly  upon  the  jtroduce  of  the  sea. — 
Their  [tositioti  has  rendered  them  industri¬ 
ous;  and  their  fishing  tackle  is  not  only  skil¬ 
fully  made,  but  they  exhibit  much  taste  in 
its  formation,  although  their  tools  are  fornuMl 
of  fish-liones  only.  The  vessels  of  these 
islanders  are  made  of  whalebone,  covered  on 
all  sides  by  seal-skin,  which  etivelopes  them 
as  well  ns  their  canoe;  their  heads  otily  are 
uncovered:  so  that  the  fisherman  and  his 
boat  have  the  appearance  of  being  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Strange  as  this  formation 
appears,  it  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for  in 
such  a  sen,  and  in  whaleltone  boats,  formed 
upon  a  different  construction,  what  would 
become  of  the  jioor  mariners.^  Being  cov¬ 
ered  cfimpletely  by  seal-skins,  no  wet  can 
possibly  penetrate  their  little  barks,  and  the 
Kurilian  is  so  expert  in  their  management, 
that  he  cares  but  little  if  it  should  overset ; 
for  by  a  particular  movement,  taught  by  ne¬ 
cessity  and  experience,  he,  like  the  Green¬ 
lander,  soon  replaces  it  in  its  proper  [losi- 
tion.  When  he  regains  the  shore,  he  pulls 
his  little  vessel  to  land,  puts  it  on  his  back, 
and  walks  quietly  off  with  iL 

Caroline. — Why,  jmpa,  how  much  do 
these  boats  weigh  ? 

Mr.  O. — About  thirty  pounds,  my  dear. — 
Their  fishing  lines  are  made  from  the  fins  ol 
the  whale,  or  the  fibres  of  a  marine  jilant 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  seven  feeU  — 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Foxes,  so 
called  from  the  numerous  red,  blue,  and 
black  foxes  which  are  found  there,  have  <lis- 
covered  the  art  of  preparing  the  skins  of 
marine  animals  so  that  they  become  trans¬ 
parent  It  is  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  one 
of  these  islanders  in  his  transparent  bark, 
and  himself  clad  in  a  drajicry  of  the  same 
kind  ;  but  what  adds  greatly  to  the  singular¬ 
ity  of  their  appearance  is  a  little  wooden 
cap,  to  winch  are  attached  glass  beads  and 
sea-lions’  whiskers.  Imagine  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  an  European,  at  the  first  sight  of 
one  of  these  islanders.  Commodore  Bil¬ 
lings  mentions  his  surprise  in  strong  terms, 
when  several  of  these  transparent  little  ves¬ 
sels  bounding  over  the  foaming  <leep  in  i»ei- 
fect  security,  for  the  sea  was  at  the  time  very 
stormy,  first  ajipeared  before  him.  These 
amphibious  islanders,  perceiving  how  much 
they  astonished  and  amused  their  spectators, 
allowed  the  waves  to  cover  them,  even  as 
high  as  the  shoulders,  still  guiding  and  man¬ 
aging  their  boats  which  were  under  the 
water. 
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Caroline. — You  may  well  call  them  am¬ 
phibious  animals,  papa. 

Mr.  O. — The  seal  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  these  islanders,  as  1  have  already  observ¬ 
ed  ;  for,  in  fact,  the  seal  produces  almost  all 
they  want,  either  as  fixal  or  clothing ;  but 
as  the  latter  must  be  occasionally  sewed  to¬ 
gether,  and  they  have  neither  iron  nor  flax 
lor  needle  and  thread,  they  substitute  a  fine 
thread  made  from  the  nerves  of  the  sea-calf, 
and  a  needle  made  from  the  wing  bones  ol' 
the  seamew  or  gull.  With  these  rude  im¬ 
plements  they  proceed  not  only  to  make 
garments,  but  to  make  them  splendid.  The 
gala  dresses  of  the  women  are  composed  of 
the  skins  of  sea-bears,  or  other  amphibious 
animals,  the  seams  nicely  concealed  by  strips 
of  leather,  wliich  are  adorned  with  lieaks  of 
I  birds  and  glass  beads.  Black  leather  bands 
round  the  ankles  and  arms,  rings  and  ear¬ 
rings  of  bone  or  glass,  iKJse-rings,  and  a  jewel 
hung  to  the  lower  lip,  with  a  tatooed 
chin,  arms,  and  neck;  these  ornaments  com¬ 
plete  the  costume  of  a  Greenland  lady  : 
sometimes  they  sew  feathers,  forming  difl'er- 
ent  patterns,  upon  the  seal-skin ;  but  this 
robe  a|»|K-ars  to  bo  appropriated  to  the  men, 
and  of  this  dress  they  are  not  a  little  vain. 

Caroline. — What  would  they  say  to  see  a 
lady  covered  with  jewels  and  (jiamonds,  and 
clad  in  .silks  and  .satin  ? 

Mr.  O. — 1  question  whether  they  would 
not  prefer  their  own  attire  to  the  one  you 
have  described.  The  negroes  admire  the 
thick  lips  and  flat  nose  of  their  own  country, 
and  call  them  beautiful ;  and  the  proof,  that 
the  savage  triltes  prefer  their  own  fa.shions 
to  those  of  other  nations,  is  the  difticulty 
with  which  they  are  coinjtelled  to  change 
them.  Vanity  is  the  prevailing  passion  all 
over  the  world :  the  first  wants  of  nature 
satisfied,  man  ne.xt  proceeds  to  adorn  his 
person,  if  he  proceeds  tmy  further  in  civili¬ 
zation  :  there  frequently  he  stops ;  and  the 
Kamtschatdales  and  Kurilian.s,  who  bestow 
so  much  pains  on  their  dres.s,  are  content  to 
live  in  the  winter  time  in  deep  pits,  which 
they  dig  out  of  the  earth;  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  they  inhabit  rude  buts  constructed  on 
its  surface.  These  last  are  built  upon  stakes, 
in  order  to  protect  the  inhabitants  Irom  the 
attacks  of  dogs  and  foxes,  which  are  attract¬ 
ed  to  these  rude  dwellings  by  the  smell  of 
putrid  fish,  upon  which  these  people  princi¬ 
pally  live. 

Gustaviis. — I  am  surprised  no  one  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  civilize  this  people. 

Mr.  O. — It  is  difficult  to  act  u|)on  people 
so  far  removed  from  the  civilized  world. — 
The  Russians  posse.ss  Kamt.schatka,  and 
their  hunters  and  fishermen  penetrate  even 
to  the  Kurile  islands;  but  thest;  jiersons,  as 
you  will  suppose,  are  generally  very  igno¬ 
rant,  and,  being  but  sulialterns  in  office,  fre¬ 
quently  maltreat  the  poor  inhabitant!;.  The 
climate  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  its 
northern  situation,  is  hy  no  means  so  rigo- 
mus  as  you  would  sup|)ose.  Fogs  diminish 
the  frosts;  and  during  the  short  summer 
which  enlivens  their  year,  the  earth  produces 
vegetables  and  many  berries  which  are  good 
for  food.  The  trees,  thougb  low,  afford 
them  plenty  of  fire  wood.  From  the  birch 
they  extract  a  fine  juice;  and  their  seas  and 
lakes  abound  in  fish.  In  the  interior  of  the 
country,  they  have  many  animals  whose 
skins  fiirnijih  them  with  clothing,  and  their 
flesh  with  food.  But,  to  the  north  of  Kamt- 
schatka,  there  is  a  country  which  has  no  re¬ 
source  except  that  of  fishing;  I  mean  that 
of  the  Tcliouktches.  It  is  situated  upon  the 
Straits  of  Beering;  and  during  ten  months 
of  the  year,  the  earth  is  covered  witli  silow. 
The  inhabitants,  who  reside  on  the  coasts, 
live  wholly  by  fishing;  and  the  whale  fur¬ 
nishes  them  with  house,  fowl,  boats,  fire,  and 
light.  These  fieople  are  not  so  daritig  as 
those  of  the  adjacent  Islands;  they  never  go 
far  from  the  coasts,  nor  ever  attack  a  large 
whale.  Ten  of  them,  in  one  canoe,  qititthe 
shore  to  a  certain  di.stance,  and  w  hen  they 
see  a  small  whale,  they  attack  hitn  with  their 
harpoons;  and,  getting  heyond  him,  drive 
him  to  the  shore,  wounding  him  at  the  same 
time  repeatedly.  These  peojile  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  hospitable  and  peaceable  in  their  dis- 
[lositions. 

In  our  last  conversation,  I  described  to 
you  tho.se  nations  who  subsist  chiefly  upon 
the  seal  and  the  whale  ;  I  shall  now  desiTibe 
to  you  those  who  find,  in  the  white  and 
brown  bear,  and  the  reindeer,  the  same  in¬ 
exhaustible  fund  of  food  and  clothing. 

The  Laplanders  and  the  Samoiedes  in¬ 
habit  those  immense  countries  which  extend 
along  the  regions  of  the  Frozen  Ocean. — 


The  climate  here  is  so  severe,  that  one 
scarcely  expects  to  find  it  inhabited.  Yet, 
although  during  many  rnontlis  it  is  illumined 
by  a  faint  twilight  only,  though  on  all  sides 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  snow  and  ice,  man 
has  consecrated  the  spot,  and  called  it  home. 
These  people  are  even  lively  and  gay  in 
their  dispositions,  love  their  country,  and 
wonder  how  mankind  will  submit  to  con¬ 
finement  in  towns  and  cities,  when  by  rov¬ 
ing  over  the  waste,  or  climbing  the  snowy 
mountain,  they  can  lead  a  life  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  a^  theirs. 

Their  habitations  are  exceedingly  scatter¬ 
ed;  and  one  may  traverse  immense  tracts, 
without  seeing  a  single  hut,  or  meeting  a 
human  being.  But  Providence, all-sufficient, 
bos  provided  an  animal  which  distance  and 
fatigue  affect  but  little.  Like  the  camel, 
which  has  been  emphatically  called  ‘  the 
ship  of  the  desert,’  it  traverses  the  wide 
waste,  bearing  its  master  along  with  a  rapid¬ 
ity  that  is  astonishing.  The  Laplander,  the 
k^amoiedes,  the  Ostiacks,  the  Tonguese,  and 
many  other  nations,  find  most  of  their  wants 
supjdied  by  the  reindeer ;  it  furnishes  them 
with  food,  drink,  and  clothing.  You  will 
easily  conceive  hu*v  highly  they  esteem  these 
animals. 

They  meet  in  large  numbers,  and  having 
pre|)ared  their  sledges  ^and  harnessed  the 
reindeer,  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  of  that  s)>ecies. 

The  rich  Laplanders  have  large  flocks  of 
reindeer:  they  eat  the  flesh  of  the  young, 
and  freeze  the  milk  of  the  female.s,  which 
they  can  keep  by  them  for  some  time  in  this 
state.  In  Norway,  the  Laplanders  exchange 
this  milk  for  flour  and  salt;  but  the  Laplan¬ 
ders  of  Russia  and  Sweden  are  not  so  amply 
provided  with  this  article,  and  they  live  very 
miserably. 

When  these  people  are  neither  hunting 
nor  fishing,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
smoky  huts,  which  contain  sometimes  dif¬ 
ferent  families;  and  are  enlightened  by  a 
lamp  sus|)ended  from  tho  middle  of  the 
roofj  fed  with  whale  oil.  Their  yellow 
complexion  may,  perha[>8,  be  attributed  to 
the  thick  smoke  in  wliich  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  enveloped,  and  which  is  never  dis¬ 
persed  by  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  They 
are  a  race  of  small  lieings,  with  large  heads, 
long  ears,  straight  hair,  small  eyes,  and  flat 
noses.  This  uncouth  exterior  is  rendered 
furrier  di.sgusting  by  the  untidiness  of  their 
whole  ajipearance. 

The  mind  of  the  Laplander  is  not  better 
arranged  than  his  body.  Idleness  is  gene¬ 
rally  tlie  sign  of  lienumbed  faculties,  and  the 
minds  of  the  Laplanders  are  consequently 
filled  with  siqiersiitions.  The  sorcerer  is 
considered  a  most  important  person  among 
them,  and  he  is  an  object  of  terror  from  the 
sup|)osed  powers  attributed  to  him.  When 
he  is  furnished  with  his  magic  drum,  the 
people  believe  that  he  can  make  fine  or  bad 
weather,  give  a  fortunate  chase,  heal  the 
sick,  take  any  form  he  pleases,  and  in  fact 
perform  all  kinds  of  miracles. 

Caroline. — But  I  am  very  much  surprised, 
papa,  that,  as  the  sorcerer  must  fail  in  all 
these  things,  the  j>eople  are  not  undeceived. 

Mr.  O. — There  is  no  power  of  the  human 
mind  that  superstition,  when  acting  upon 
ignorance,  cannot  overcome ;  and  as  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  sorcerers,  like  other  imjiostors, 
to  keep  alive  their  power  by  terror,  I  dare 
say  they  do  not  spare  it  The  timid  mind 
of  the  Laplander  sees  in  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  objects  of  terror,  and  has  recourse 
to  the  sorcerer  to  sfielter  him  from  all  the 
accidents  and  misfortunes  he  apjirehends. — 
'I'he  only  means  of  correcting  this  weakness 
would  be  to  instruct  him  in  physics  and 
natural  history  ;  the  veil  of  superstition 
w’O’ild  then  be  torn  aside,  if  he  could  be 
taught,  that  the  thunder  he  dreads  is  one  of 
the  natural,  though  wonderful  means,  to 
which  nature  re.sorts  to  ndieve  the  over¬ 
charged  air  of  noxious  vafiors;  instead  of 
having  recourse  to  those  cheats,  who  pretend 
so  much  superiority  over  him,  he  would  see 
in  those  extraordinary  o|»erntions  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  now  strike  him  with  terror, 
the  jiroofs  of  a  wise  and  divine  Creator, 
who  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  terror,  except 
to  offenders,  so  soon  as  he  is  known.  These 
.sorcerers  pretend  to  be  inspired,  and  by  va¬ 
rious  antics  and  grimaces,  like  the  priests  of 
the  ancient  oracles,  distort  themselves,  fall 
into  pretended  convulsions,  as  if  seized  and 
acted  upon  by  some  invisible  yet  jiowerful 
spirit. 

Caroline. — How  can  rational  beings  be 
the  dupes  of  such  knavery  ? 


Mr.  O.— Had  ;r’ou  been  bom  in  Lapland, 
you  would  have  replied,  ‘  It  is  the  belief  in 
which  we  have  liecn  taught.’  But  to  return 
to  the  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Icy  Sea. 
They  have  been  represented  as  men  sinking 
under  the  rigor  of  the  climate  both  in  body 
and  mind :  but  nature  has  given  them  a 
form  to  resist  its  inclemencies ;  their  heads 
and  chests  are  large,  they  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  their 
lienumbed  faculties  would  expand,  were 
they  cheered  by  the  general  sympathy  and 
example  of  the  more  civilized  parts  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  l.aplanders  display  much  ingenuity 
in  the  formation  of  and  adorning  their 
sledges  and  cradles;  and  they  carry  on  a 
slight  commerce  in  furs,  with  the  Russians, 
for  tobacco  (of  which  they  are  immode¬ 
rately  fond)  and  a  few  articles  of  household 
furniture.  They  sometimes  travel  a  hun- 
<lre<l  leagues  to  exchange  objects  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  value  of  ten  or  twelve  shillings. 

These  jo’iirneys  are  generally  undertaken 
by  the  Samoiedes,  in  company  with  the 
Ostiacks,  at  that  period  of  the  year,  when 
their  own  country  is  enlightened  only  by 
the  Aurora  Borealis.  The  length  of  the 
journey  appears  not  to  be  considered  in 
those  countries  where  the  reindeer  and  the 
dog  are  the  animals  by  which  it  is  accom- 
jilished. 

Edward. — Dogs,  sir  J 

Mr.  O. — Yes,  Edward,  dogs.  In  the 
northern  countries  of  Siberia,  the  people 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  method 
of  travelling,  because  the  snow  falls  in  such 
abundance,  that  they  cannot  make  use  of 
the  common  sledges  drawn  by  horses:  nay, 
in  some  of  these  countries  the  snow  is  of 
such  prodigious  depth,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  clear  a  way  through  it.  They  are  then 
necessitated  to  cross  rivers,  which  are  often 
but  slightly  frozen,  and  which  would  not 
bear  heavy  weights,  not  even  horses.  The 
soil  of  those  countries  is  besides  too  barren 
to  produce  food  for  those  animals.  All 
these  disa<lvantitgofl  tiu,r^oato<J  the  i«Jea  of  a 
kind  of  vehicle  of  no  great  weight,  to  which 
are  harnessed  very  strong  and  nimble  dogs. 
As  I  never  |»enetrated  to  these  wild  regions, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  con¬ 
tinent,  all  that  I  know  respecting  this  mode 
of  travelling  is  derived  from  the  description 
given  of  it  by  various  writers.  ^Vho,  in- 
deetl,  could  feel  atiy  desire  to  visit  a  coun¬ 
try  where  almost  continual  w’inter  prevails, 
whose  wild  and  uncivilized  inhabitants  live 
in  filthy  and  dl«gusting  cabins;  a  country 
where  a  person  may  travel  several  days  to¬ 
gether,  and  not  meet  one  living  creature,  or 
a  single  human  habitation;  and  where  he 
runs  the  risk  of  either  being  starved  to 
death,  or  of  losing  himself  in  boundless 
deserts? 

Edward. — Then  I  suppose  nobody  travels 
in  that  country. 

Mr.  O. — You  are  greatly  mistaken,  my 
dear.  The  Russian  government  sends 
agents  every  year  to  collect  the  imposts 
which  the  jieople  are  oblige*!  to  pay  to  the 
sovereign.  Some  Russian  merchants  like¬ 
wise  undertake  this  dangerous  and  disa¬ 
greeable  j*»urney  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
As  these  cold  regions  abouml  with  various 
animals,  on  which  nature  has  liestowed  a 
coat  of  beautiful  hair,  such  ns  blue  foxes 
and  sables,  these  people,  intent  on  gain, 
defy  every  danger  to  procure  those  fine  furs, 
which  they  carry  bark  with  them  to  Russia, 
where  they  sell  them  at  a  considerable 
profit. 

Charles. — .Are  the  dogs  used  in  those 
journeys  larger  than  ours,  papa  ? 

Mr.  O. — No,  my  dear,  they  are  nearly  of 
the  same  size  as  our  common  house-dog, 
except  that  they  have  longer  legs,  a  large 
heail,  and  very  coarse  hair.  They  are  cho¬ 
sen  very  young,  and  early  accustomed  to 
their  future  employment,  by  having  their 
food  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  spot  where  they  stand  harnessed,  so 
that  they  are  obliged  to  draw  and  pull 
stoutly  to  get  at  it. 

Edward. — 1  shoulil  think  these  animals 
could  n*)t  draw  any  very  heavy  load. 

Mr.  O. — .A  heavier  than  would  lie  sitppo- 
sed.  One  of  these  dogs  is  made  to  draw  a 
hundred  weight,  and  with  this  load  to'  pro- 
c*!ed  thirty,  forty,  nay  cve'ti  sixty  miles  a 
day.  The  sledges,  indeed,  are  extremely 
light.  They  are  made  of  pieces  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  joined  together  by  very  thin 
laths,  which  gives  them  the  figure  of  a  boat. 
A  sail  is  frequently  added  for  the  sake  of 
expedition,  if  the  wind  happen  to  be  favor- 


able.  Tlie  drivers  place  themselves  on  each 
side  of  the  sled  ire,  anil  the  goods  or  hag- 
ga<re  in  the  middle.  'The  ilogs  are  harnes¬ 
sed  two  and  two,  except  the  strongest,  who 
leads  the  team  singly.  'J'hatthe  poor  ani¬ 
mals  may  not  be  too  much  exposed  to  the 
cold,  they  are  fiirnisin  d  with  a  kind  of 
boots,  made  of  reindeer  skin,  and  fastened 
under  the  belly.  Sncii  is  tlie  mode  of  trav¬ 
elling  in  that  country.  lint  the  principal 
point  is  to  make  .-nre  of  a  gooil  stock  of 
provisions  previous  to  setting  out  on  such  a 
journey. 

Caroline, — There  are  probably  no  inns 
upon  the  road. 

Mr.  O. — You  t.inst  not  expect  to  moot 
with  nnytliing  of  that  kind.  Travellers 
mtiy  think  themselves  extremely  fortiinate, 
if  after  a  journey  of  several  days  they  come 
to  a  misertihle  hut.  They  are  therefore 
generally  ohliged  to  encamp  at  night  in  the 
midst  of  the  simw.  For  this  pnrjtosc  they 
dig  holes  in  it,  ;tiid,  having  covered  lliein- 
Rclvcs  np  well  wiih  all  kinds  of  skins,  th('y_ 
go  to  sleep  in  these  cavities.  If,  hy  acci¬ 
dent,  they  find  .>!ome  wood,  they  do  not  fail 
to  light  a  goixl  lire.  As  soon  as  day  begins 
to  dawn,  they  pursue  their  journey,  and 
thus  proceed  till  they  roach  the  place  of 
their  destination.  lint  as  there  is  no  beaten 
road  in  that  country,  and  not  a  human  crea¬ 
ture  to  he  seen,  it  very  often  happens  that 
travellets  lose  their  way.  In  this  dreary 
sitnation,  the  only  tiling  they  can  do  is,  to 
allow  the  dogs  to  go  which  way  soever 
they  please  ;  for  as  their  sense  ol'  smell  is 
very  acute,  they  scent  at  a  great  distance 
the  abode  of  man. 


L  E  D  T  A  R  D  . 

Few  individuals  have  oxhihited  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  uihriiiure  in  a  higher  degree  tli”.;! 
the  nn  fort  I  mate  Ledyard,  and  still  fewer 
who  in  the  mdiilgence  of  that  |tnssion  have 
gone  through  greater  hardships  and  perils. 

Capable  ot‘  strong  endurance  ;  enterpris¬ 
ing  beyond  ail  ordinary  conception,  yet 
wary  and  considerate;  calm  in  h is d<  libera¬ 
tions,  giianh  d  in  his  measures,  attentive  to 
all  precaiuioiis,  he  appeared  to  he  formed 
by  ii.atnre  lor  aeiiievements  of  liardibood 
and  difiiciilty.  ‘  My  distresses,’ said  he  on 
one  occasion,  ‘  have  been  greater  than  1 
have  ever  owned,  or  ever  ici7/ own  to  any 
man.  1  have  known  linnger  and  nakedness 
to  the  utmost  extremity  of'hnman  sufi'ering  ; 
1  have  known  wbat  it  is  to  have  food  given 
to  me  as  charity  to  a  madman  ;  and  I  have 
at  times  been  ohliged  to  shelter  iny.self  under 
the  miseries  of  that  character  to  avoid  a 
heavier  calamity.  Such  evils  are  terrilile  to 
bear,  but  they  never  have  yet  hail  power  to 
turn  mi  from  my  purpose' 

In  tlie  hiimlde  situation  of  a  corporal  of 
marinyB,  to  which  he  submitted  rather  than 
forego  an  o|)portnnity  of  rare  occurrence, 
lie  made  with  Cajitain  Cook  the  voyage  of 
the  world  ;  and  feeling  on  Ids  return  an 
anxious  desire  of  penetrating  from  the 
iioi  ihw'-sterncoast  of  .Vnieriivi,  which  Cook 
bad  partly  exjilored,  to  tlie  eastern  coast,  he 
determined  to  traverse  the  vast  eoiitiiicnt 
fiom  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlmitie  Ocean. 
VV’ith  no  more  than  ten  guineas  in  his  purse, 
be  ileparled  from  England  on  this  arihii-us 
enterprise  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1786;  and  after  more  tha.i  a  year’s  hard 
travel,  he  had  reached  the  coast  of  the 
Kamtschatkan  sea ;  when,  for  reasons  never 
explained,  he  was  seir.  'd  hy  order  of  the 
E  npress  of  lliissia  ;  stripixal  of  his  clothes, 
money,  and  papers ;  conveyed  in  a  sh  dge 
thi-oiigli  the  deserts  of  Nort  hern  Tartary  to 
Moscow,  and  thence  to  the  town  of  Tolo- 
chiii,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Polish  domin¬ 
ions;  where  at  |i/irting  with  his  conductors, 
lii;  was  advised  to  make  the  best  of  his  wav 
lionie  to  Eiiirlaiid,  if  lie  wislied  to  escape 
hanging  in  Kussia. 

On  his  arrival  in  Ihigland,  he  immedi- 
nti-ly  waited  on  Sir.los' ph  I'anks,  on  whose 
generosity  he  had  repeatedly  drawn  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  for  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence.  Sir  Joseph,  knowing  his  disposition, 
and  conceiving  that  he  would  he  gratified 
by  the  information,  told  him  that  he  could 
recomniend  liini,  he  believed,  to  an  adven¬ 
ture  almost  as  i>eriloiis  as  tliat  from  which 
lie  had  ju.st  returned.  He  then  communi¬ 
cated  to  Eedyard  the  wishes  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  (or  discovering  the  inland  countries 
of  Afru  M.  Mr.  Ledyard  replied,  that  it  had 
always  been  his  determination  to  traverse 
the  coniiiientof  Afriea,  as  soon  as  he  liad 
explored  the  interior  of  North  America. — 
Ileing  (iiniiislied  hy  Sir  Joseph  with  a  letter 
of  introdiu  tion  to  Henry  I’etmlby,  Estp,  an 
active  memher  of  the  association,  and  that 
gentleman  having  spread  before  liiin  a  map 
ol  Africa,  and  infonned  him  of  tlie  route 
by  which  he  was  anxious  it  might  lie  ex¬ 
plored,  au'l  asked  when  he  would  be  readv 
to  set  out?  ^  To-morrow  morning,' wuA  tlie 
answer  of  Uiis  bold  and  indefatigable  man. 


7'  H  E  Lion. 

The  ordinary  length  of  the  lion,  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  tail,  is  alioiit  six  feet,  and  his 
heiglit  at  tlie  shoulders  u|iwai(ls  of  three 
feel ;  so  that  he  stands  rallier  low  on  his 
legs.  The  tail  is  upwards  of  three  feet  in 
length,  terminated  hy  a  thick  tiifi  of  hlai  k- 
ish  hairs.  'I'here  is  a  very  small  dark  col¬ 
ored  prickle  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  concealed 
liy  the  hairs;  it  is  ns  hard  as  a  jiieee  ol  horn, 
and  surrounded  at  its  base  with  an  annular 
fold  of  the  skin,  'I'he  general  color  of  the 
fur  is  tawny,  iisiially  paler  below  the  belly  ; 
the  legs  are  thick,  and  very  strong;  the  feet 
large  and  s|>reading  ;  the  claws  are  retrac¬ 
tile,  not  contained  in  .sheaths,  hut  in  the 
hollows  heiween  the  toes,  which  are  lieaii- 
tifiilly  jirovided  hy  iiaftire  for  their  reception, 
liy  the  parlienlaraiticnlation  of  (he  last  joint. 
The  lion  has  a  peculiar  characteristic,  hy 
which  he  i.s  at  once  distinguished  from  all 
other  cats,  namely,  a  long  and  flowing  mane, 
which  rises  in  the  middle  of  tlie^  Ibreliead, 
and  extends  backwards  over  the  shoulders, 
descending  in  gracetiil  undulations  on  each 
side  of  his  neck  and  face.  Except  in  a 
young  slate,  the  skin  of  the  lion  never  ex- 
liihits  the  least  appearance  of  sih-k  or 
stripes. 

The  roar  of^the  lion  has  been  mentioned 
hy  all  who  have  heard  it  in  a  wild  state,  as 
horrific,  and  more  particularly,  xv hen  it  is 
heigiilcncd  into  a  sort  of  scream,  on  his 
making  tlie  fatal  hound  on  his  prey.  The 
sound  is  .said  iiy  travellers  sometimes  to  re¬ 
semble  tlie  iioi-:e  whicii  is  lieard  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  an  f  artliipmkc.  Ibirehell  says  this 
sound  is  produced  hy  llie.animai  laying  his 
iii'iid  upon  the  ground,  and  uttering  a  half- 
siified  EKiwI,  hy  which  means,  the  noi.se  is 
conveyed  along  ihe  snrliice  of  the  earth. — 
W  hen  this  sound  is  heard  by  other  animals, 
they  suddenly  start  lo  their  feet,  and  fly  oil 
in  all  directions  ;  and  not  imfreipiently  rush 
into  the  danger  they  seek  to  avoid.  ’I  he 
strength  of  his  rotir  is  in  coiiseipience  ol  llic 
great  eompurative  size  of  the  larviix.  ^ 

In  a  stale  of  captivity,  it  has  been  noticed, 
iliat  the  lion  lias  a  regular  and  coivstaiit 
time  of’  roaring.  It  has  been  remarked  tlnit 
the  lions  in  tlie  Koval  .Men.agerie,  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  din  ing  tempentte  weath¬ 
er,  eomuience  roaring  ahont  dawn,  one  ol 
tliem  taking  the  lead,  and  the  others  joining 
in  siicee.ssion  ;  and  that,  il'any  of  them  (ails 
to  follow,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  approaching 
BicUoeM< 

The  large  whiskers  in  the  lion  a.ul  all  the 
cat  tribe,  are  organs  of  touch.  They  are  so 
long  in  tliis  animal,  as  well  as  in  the  iloiiies- 
tic  cat,  that,  from  the  tip  of  those  on  one 
side  to  the  tip  of  those  on  the  other,  iliey 
are  eipial  to  the  breadth  of  the  bodies  of  the 
aiiiimds.  Their  roots  are  inserted  into  ii 
bed  of  close  glands  under  the  skin,  which 
are  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the  lin,-^ 
These  bristles  must  he  of  infinite  use  toTlie 
lion  when  sktilkiiig  through  thii'k  jungles 
in  the  (hark,  and  will  indie.atc  to  him  any 
ohstiicle  which  presents  itsedfi  and  is  likely 
lo  impede  his  progress,  and  prevent  him 
from  rnstling  through  thick  leaves  when  in 
search  of  his  prey,  which  might  warn  them 
of  his  tipprnaeh.  'J'he  soles  of  his  feet, 
likewise,  being  covered  with  fnr,  enalile 
liim  to  tread  with  the  utmost  lightness. 

'i'iie  lion  is  a  long  lived  animal ;  hut  his 
average  age  is  not  [iroeisely  known.  Tlie 
LU'eat  lion,  called  1‘ompey,  which  died  in 
J7(iO,  was  known  to  have  been  in  the  Tower 
above  seventy  years  ;  and  one  hroiight  I'rom 
tlie  river  tkaiuhia,  died  there  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three. 

When  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  lion  are  attentively  analysed,  it  will 
he  foimd  that  he  manifests  the  same  guileful 
and  vindictive  passions  with  tlie  rest  of  the 
irihe  of  which  lie  is  a  ineinlier.  The  gene¬ 
rosity  and  grandeur  of  his  charaeter,  tlie 
belief  of  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
IIS  from  remote  ages,  and  w  hich  the  fasci- 
naiiiig  pen  of  Jhillon, ‘and  other  writers, 
have  ilejiicted  in  such  powerful  and  glow¬ 
ing  language,  may  he  looked  upon  as  a 
series  ol'  heantil’iil  and  romaniie  lictioiis. — 
His  magiiaiiimoiis  ■fiirhcarance,  and  noble 
gpiierosifv,  have  hi'cn  greatly  overcolored. 

'File  courage  of  the  lion  is  proverbial; 
lint  this  cannot  ho  attrihnted  to  any  innate 
elevation  of  .sentiment,  and  iinist  rather  he 
a.scrihed  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
physical  powers,  finding  that  there  is  no 
other  animal  of  the  forest  who  singly’  x’nii 
overcome  !iim.  Attached  hy  nature  to  the 
arid  regions  of  At’rica  and  Asia,  he  ranges 
uncontrolled,  making  the  timid  and  defenee- 
le.ss  antelope,  the  feroeions  liyauia,  and  the 
cuiming  liahoon,  an  easy  prey.  His  plialile 
agility, and  sinewy  (rame,  together  with  the 
resisilessand  ini|)etuous  I'my  of  his  attacks, 
enable  liim  to  overcome  even  the  massive 
hulk  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  buf¬ 
falo.  Koviiig  ill  the  houiidloss  dp.sert,  tin* 
extensive  plains,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  vast 
jungles  of  his  native  country,  he  holds  des- 


j  jiotic  sway,  and  well  deserves  the  title  of  | 
‘the  king  of  beasts.’  Hut,  look  at  bim  in 
the  neighliorhoud  of  large  towns,  and  pop- ! 
iiloiis  districts,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  bis 
foriitnde  and  conscious  superiority  are 
greatly  modified;  for,  in  these  situations,  lie 
yields  to  the  [lower  of  man,  skulking  only 
in  the  deejiest  reces.ses  of  extensive  jungles, 
or  in  tlie  im|>enetruhle  depths  of  miglity 
forests,  seeking  to  overcome  his  unwary 
prey,  hy  lying  in  amluish,  and  seizing  them 
when  they  little  ex[>ect  his  attacks.  To  the 
coiiseitni.sness  of  a  want  <d‘  eapaeity  to 
overcome  the  lords  of  creation,  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  attrihnted  Ids  docility 
under  captivity;  and  to  his  native  dignitv 
of  as|iect  he  is  indebted  for  the  general  im- 
piessiun  mankind  have  formed  of  his  noble 
character,  and  amiable  dis|iosition. 

The  lion  is  destined  hy  nature  to  subsist 
on  animal  food  alone,  and  has  been  invest¬ 
ed  with  jihysical  energies,  constructed  on 
princijiles  which  give  him,  in  an  astonish¬ 
ing  degree,  the  power  of  destroying  animal 
life.  His  head  is  jiarlicniarly  large,  his 
jaws  have  immense  strength,  and  his  shoul- 
ilers  and  chest  have  a  depth  fur  exceeding 
all  other  animals  of  Ids  size. 

The  lion,  when  in  captiv  ity,  is  fed  but 
once  a-day,  and  is  generally  allowed  from 
eight  to  nine  [lounds  of  beef  to  a  meal, 
exclusive  of  bones.  When  his  food  is  given 
to  him,  he  generally  seizes  it  with  avidity, 
instantly  tears  it  to  [lieces  with  his  claws, 
and  voraciously  devours  it,  contrary  to  the 
[iractice  of  tliose  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Africa  apjiears  to  have  hern  the  [irimitive 
country  of  the  lion,  which  seems  to  arrive 
at  greater  .strength  and  magnitude  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  settlements  at  the  Cape. — 
'I'lie  African  difiers  from  the  Asiatic  lion 
principally  in  the  former  lieiug  generally  of 
a  l.irgcr  size,  more  graceful  in  his  form,  and 
darker  in  the  erdor,  and  the  mane  less  ex¬ 
tensive.  Hut,  in  Africa,  there  are  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  tids  (piadriiped  ;  one  of  the.se  the 
settlers  have  long  distingnislieil  hy  the  ap- 
pellation  of  the  hlaek  lion,  on  acconiil  of  its 
having  a  darker  colour,  and  the  mane  some¬ 
what  lil.K’kish,  in  coiitradistinttion  to  the 
other,  which  is  of  a  [lale  color  all  over. — 
'I'lio  black  lion  is  considered  the  more  fe¬ 
rocious  of  the  two,  and  is  said  to  he  less 
scrupulous  in  attacking  man  than  the  other, 
if  he  is  pres.scd  hy  hunger.  ‘I'lds  animal  is 
sometimes  of  the  a.stonisldiig  size  of  nearly 
eight  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of 
the  tail,  the  tail  itself  nieasuriiig  (bur  feet; 
hut,  happily  for  mankind,  it  seems  to  be 
more  rare  than  the  pale  variety. 

The  lion  generally  sets  out  on  his  preda¬ 
tory  excursions  during  the  night;  and  his 
eyes  are  so  formed,  that  nature  seems  to 
have  designed  liim  for  a  noctiirnai  animal, 
being  eonstriieted  similar  to  those  of  the 
eat,  so  that  the  full  glare  of  a  vertical  sun 
must  he  not  only  tronhlesome,  but  even 
paiidul  to  him.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  this 
that  prompts  travellers  during  the  night  to 
light  fire.s,  and  keep  them  lilazing;  their 
eli'ect  on  the  animal’s  eyes  deters  him  I’rom 
approaeldng,  vvhieh  he  .seldom  will  do,  ex¬ 
cept  when  very  hard  pressed  hy  hunger. — 
Hut,  if  excited  hy  the  eravirigs  of  his  ap¬ 
petite,  lie  will  break  through  every  obstacle, 
and  assume  a  boldness,  not  his  natural 
eliaracteristic. 

The  lion  Ims  great  diiinc.ss  in  his  sense 
of  hearing;  he  is  awoke  with  ditliciilty  ; 
and  when  awake,  ajipears  confu.sed,  exhili- 
itiiig  a  want  of  [iresenee  of  mind;  hut  the 
hhiiitticss  of  tliis  sense  is  favorable  to  his 
pursuers. 

As  we  have  before  noticed,  night  is  tlie 
usual  time  when  the  lion  goes  in  search  of 
|)rey  ;  and  he  never  venuiies  to  a|)proacli 
V  iilages  or  the  habitations  of  man  at  other 
times.  Such  is  Ins  strength,  that  he  will 
carry  ofl’  a  horse  vvliich  lie  has  slaughtered, 
with  apparent  ease,  in  the  miserahle  and 
the  remote  kraals,  or  villages,  beyond  the 
precincts  of  European  civ  ilization,  lniiigry 
lionijl  often  coiiiniil  dreadful  havoc,  even 
among  the  iiihahitant.s.  When  the  lion 
makes  nn  attack  on  the.«e  wretched  peo|)ie, 
it  is  said  on  good  authority,  that  the  old  and 
infirm  are  put  in  his  way  ;  and,  finding  his 
[irey  so  easily  olitaihed,  he  will  return  night 
aft”!’  night,  and  c.irry  off  a  fresh  victim, 
liiitil  the  iiihahitants  are  tbreed  at  length  to 
aluindon  a  situation  where  they  are  subject 
to  [icrjietual  liar. 

Wherever  there  are  herds  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  lions  are  almost  always  sure  to  skulk 
in  their  neighhorhood,  stealing  iijion  them 
in  the  dark,  and  destrov  ing  them  night  after 
night.  'J'he  springhok,  zebra,  and  qnagga, 
vviiich  feed  in  vast  herds,  are  his  constant 
prey,  and  even  the  liuffalo  f’all.s  a  victim  to 
liim.  'J'he  lion  also  attacks  the  giraffe, 
when  he  comes  to  the  springs  to  drink,  and 
after  making  the  fatal  s[iring,  he  is  often 
carried  avv.iy  for  miles,  fixed  to  the  neck  of 
iliat  fleet  and  (lovverful  animal,  till  it  sinks 
under  liim  from  fatigue. 
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NO.  IV. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  of  October  18.32 
says: — ‘A  iiiuil  coacli  vveijrliing  two  tons, 
and  travelling  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour,  may  be  worked  on  a  lino  of  road 
in  both  «lireetions  by  a  iminber  of  Horses 
equal  to  the  number  of  miles.  Thus  the 
perlbrinance  of  each  horse  would  amount  to 
two  tons  carried  two  miles  daily,  or  four 
tons  carried  one  mile.  In  the  case,  how¬ 
ever, of  horses  working  this  way,  it  ajipeais, 
Ijy  a  petition  of  coach  proprietors  jiresenied 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  renew  the  stock  every  third  year ; 
from  whence  we  must  infer  that  the  animal 
is  overworked.’  What  humane  heart  cun 
tiiink  of  so  noble  an  animal  as  the  horse 
worn  down  in  three  years  hy  excessive 
labor. 5  What  should  we  think  of  the 

treatment  of  men,  if  thus  abused.^  Jt  is 
believed  that  light  rail  roads  may  be  made 
over  the  whole  country,  sutlicient  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  stages  are  now  run. — 
On  lhe.se  roads,  where  level,  a  horse,  with 
the  strength  which  he  usually  exerts, wouht 
carry  a  load  of  lour  Ions  at  the  rate  of  five 
mih's  an  hour.  And  a  man  could  move  a 
load  <(f  1200  pounds,  us  easily  as  he  could 
move  JOO  in  a  hand-ci"’t  in  a  common  road. 
Or  as  easily  us  a  man  in  a  hatid-cart  woidd 
move  on  a  common  road  a  barrel  of  flour, 
he  coidd  move  one  ton  on  a  rail  road.  'I’he 
tiian  of  loO  pounds  weight,  who  walks  up 
a  pair  of  stairs  ten  feet  high,  exerts  the 
strength  w  inch,  on  a  level  rail  road,  would 
itn|iel  a  load  ot'  2U0  pounds  more  than  n 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Ex|ieriment,  however, 
will  best  determine  to  w  hat  extetit  human 
strength  may  be  employed  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  rail  road.s.  In  the  proviilence  of 
(iod,  labor  is  becoming  more  valuable,  or 
productive  ;  and  capital,  cf)mparatively  le.ss 
productive.  Jt  will  be  nmre  and  more  ne- 
ce.s'.sary  fi)r  all  to  work  themselves ;  but 
then  the  improvements  made  in  the  arts  ol' 
life  will  make  lalior  fiir  more  |)roductive. — 
\o  inventions  can  make  men’s  limbs  and 
intellect  needless;  but  all  inventions  enable 
men  t(»  accomplish  more  ;  and  coiisecpiently  i 
tnake  their  labor  worth  more,  and  of  course 
I  bring  it  into  higher  demand. 


in  the  degrees  of  velocity.  'I'he  tortoise 
furnishes  an  exantple  of  a  velocity  extremely 
small.  If  she  advances  only  one  foot  iti  a 
minute,  her  velocity  is  300  titnes  less  than 
mine,  for  1  advance  .‘100  feet  iti  the  same 
time.  We  are  likewise  acquainted  with 
velocities  much  greater.  That  of  the  wind 
admits  of  great  variation.  A  moiierate  wind 
goes  at  the  rate  of  10  feet  in  a  second,  or 
OOtJ  feet  in  a  minute;  its  velocity  therefore 
is  the  double  of  mine.  A  wind  that  runs 
20  feet  in  a  second,  or  1200  in  a  minute,  is 
rather  stromr ;  and  a  wind  which  Hies  at 
the  rate  of  50  feet  in  a  second  is  extremely 
violent,  though  its  velocity  is  only  ten  times 
greater  than  mine,  and  would  take  tvvo 
hours  and  twenty-four  ininDtes  to  blow 
from  hence  to  Magdeburg. 

'I’he  velocity  of  sound  comes  next,  which 
moves  lll'i  feet  in  ti  second,  and  08,520  in 
a  minute.  This  velocity,  therefore,  is  228 
times  greater  than  that  of  my  pace ;  and 
were  a  cannon  to  be  fired  at  .Magdeburg,  if 
the  report  could  be  heard  at  Herlin,  it  would 
arrive  there  in  seven  nfmutes,  A  cannon¬ 
ball  moves  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  ; 
but  when  the  [liece  is  loaded  to  the  utmost, 
the  ball  is  su|)posed  ca|.ab!e  of  flying  2000 
feet  in  o  tipcond,  or  120, (X)0  feet  in  a  minute. 
'I'liis  velocity  appears  proiligious,  though  it 
is  only  400  times  greater  than  that  of  my 
pace  in  walking  to  J.ytzow;  it  is  at  the 
.•«imc  time  the  greatest  velocity  known  upon 
earth.  IJiit  there  are  in  the  heavens  veloci¬ 
ties  far  greater,  though  their  motion  appears 
to  be  extremely  delilM  rate.  You  know  that 
the  earth  turns  on  its  axis  in  24  hours: 
every  |»oint  of  its  smtace,  then,  under  the 
eipiator,  moves  2.5,020  English  miles  in  24 
hours,  while  I  am  able  to  get  through  only 
8.3  miles.  Its  velocity  is  accordingly  above 
.300  times  greater  than  mine,  and  less  not- 
witlist.'inding  ttian  the  greatest  |)ossible 
velocity  of  a  cannon-ball.  The  earth  per¬ 
forms  its  revolution  rotmd  the  sun  in  the 
sftace  of  a  year,  proceeiling  at  the  rate  of; 
580,950  English  miles  in  24  hours.  Its 
velocity,  therefore,  is  18  times  more  rajiid 
than  tlmt  of  a  c.annon-hall.  The  greatest 
velocity  of  w  hich  we  have  any  knowledge 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  light,  which  moves 
l‘2,000,000  English  miles  every  minute,  and 
exceeds  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball 
400,000  times. — [Eider’s  LtUtrs. 


Whitefield. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  Memoir.«,  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  extraordinary  effect  w  hich  was 
produced  by  .Mr.  Whitefield’s  preaching  in 
America ;  and  relates  an  anecdote  equally 
characteristic  of  the  preacher  and  of  him¬ 
self.  ‘  I  lia|ipened,’  says  the  doctor,  ‘  to 
attend  one  of  his  sertnotis,  in  the  course  of 
which  1  [lerccived  he  intetided  to  fitiish 
with  a  collection,  atid  I  silently  resolved  he 
should  get  nothing  from  me.  I  had  in  my 
pocket  a  hatniful  ofcojiper  money,  three  or 
four  silver  doll!ir.s,  atid  five  jiistoles  in  gold. 
As  he  jiroceeded,  I  began  to  soften,  and 
concluded  to  give  the  copper.  Atiother 
stroke  of  his  oratory  made  tne  ashamed  of 
that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  .silver; 
atid  he  finished  so  adtnirahly,  that  I  emptied 
my  pocket  w  holly  into  the  collector’s  dish, 
gold  and  all.  .4t  this  sermoti  there  was 
also  otie  ofotir  club;  who  being  of  my  sen¬ 
timents  respecting  the  building  in  Georgia, 
&  suspectitig  a  collection  might  be  intended, 
had  by  precaution  emptied  his  pockets 
before  he  came  frotn  home ;  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  discourse,  however,  he 
felt  a  strotig  inclinatioti  to  give,  and  applied 
to  a  neighbor  who  stood  near  him  to  lend 
hitn  some  money  for  the  purpose.  The 
reqtiest  was  forttituitely  made  to  perhaps 
the  only  man  in  the  compatiy  who  h.id  the 
firmness  not  to  he  affected  by  the  preacher. 
Ilis  answer  was, ‘atany  other  time,  frietid 
llodgkinsoti,  I  would  lend  to  thee  freely  ; 
but  not  now,  for  thee  seetns  to  be  out  of  thy 
right  senses.’ — American  Anecdotes. 

Hope  and  Fear. 

The  promi.ses  of  hope  are  sw'eeter  than 
roses  in  the  bud,  and  far  mote  flatteriii"  to 
expectation:  but  the  threatenings  of  f'ear 
are  a  terror  to  the  heart. 

iS'everthele.-iS,  let  not  hope  allure,  nor  fear 
deter  thee  I'rom  doing  that  which  is  right: 
so  shalt  thou  be  prepared  to  meet  all  events 
with  an  e(]ual  tnind. 

'I'he  terrors  of  deiith  are  no  terrors  to  the 
"ood  ;  r«“strain  thy  hand  from  e\  il,  and  thy 
soul  shall  have  nothing  to  fear. 

In  all  thy  undertakings,  let  a  reasonable 
a.sstirance  anitnate  thy  endeavors;  if  thou 
despairest  ofsucccss,  thou  shalt  not  succeed. 

'J'errify  not  rhy  soul  with  vaiti  fears, 
neither  let  thy  heart  sink  within  thee  from 
the  phantoms  of  imagination. 

From  fear  proceedeth  misfortttne;  but 
he  that  hopeth  hel|)eth  himself. 

As  the  ostrich,  when  pursued,  hideth  his 
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The  object  of  the  cuts  in  tlie  Lyceum  is 
to  illustrate  principles  of  science  ;  tuid  not 
to  show  pretty  pictures.  We  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  excused  for  using  repeatedly  the 
ettts  above,  which  illustrate  some  of  the 
most  important  atid  practical  principles  of 
science,  Atiiong  all  the  principles  of  sci¬ 
ence,  there  are  probably  few  if  any  tnore 
important  or  le.ss  understood,  than  the  fact 
that  the  contetitsof  solids  are  as  the  cubes  ol 
their  diameters;  consequently,  ifyoti  double 
the  diameter,  you  eightfold  the  bulk,  which 
may  be  seen  Ity  exaniinitig  figures  numbered 
1,2,  &•-  C) ;  or  8  A:  10 ;  and  more  clearly,  the 
solids  of  the  .same  numbers  in  the  geotiiet- 
rical  apparatus. 

Figure  4  represents  a  solid  with  dimen- 1 
sions  2,  .3,  and  4;  what  are  the  contetits? — 
III  a  pile  of  wood  4  feet  long,  .3  w  ide,  and  ! 
2  high,  how  mtmy  solid  feet?  In  a  cistern  2 
yards  deep,  3  wide  and  4  long,  how  many  j 
solid  yards  of  w'atcr  c:m  he  put?  How  j 
many  solid  yards  of  earth  tmi.st  he  removed  j 
to  dig  a  canal  100  yards  long,  10  wide,  atid  I 
2  deep?  How  many  solid  yards  of  winiat  can  i 
lie  put  into  a  bin  10  yards  long,  .5  wide,  and  | 
2  deep?  If  the  moon  was  a  perfect  cu'lie,  j 
and  100  miles  in  diameter,  how  many'  solid  j 
or  cubic  miles  w'ould  it  contain?  If  the' 
earth  was  a  cube,  and  1000  miles  in  diam-  j 
eter,  what  would  be  its  contents?  How 
many  .solid  feet  in  a  .solid  yard  ?  How  many 
solid  inches  in  a  solid  foot?  How  many 
solid  yards  in  a  solid  mile?  How  many 
solid  inches  in  a  solid  mile?  How  many  j 
solid  inches  in  a  wall  100  feet  long,  20  high,  I 
and  2  thick?  How.  many  solid  inches  of! 
earth  were  removed  to  dig  the  Erie  Canal, 
supposing  it  to  be  .31)5  miles  long,  10  yards 
wide,  and  4  feet  deep  ? , 


P  Y  R  I  T  r  s . 

PvRiTES  is  a  genus  of  inflaujmable  sub¬ 
stances  composed  of  sulphur,  which  has 
dissolved  or  saturated  itself  with  metals. 
Thus  there  are  many  kinds  of  pyrites ;  as  of 
gold,  arsenic,  iron,  &c.  ^ 


V'elocity. 

Fi.atterixg  myself  that  your  liighness 
may  be  jileused  to  accept  the  continuation 
of  my  instructions,  a  .specimen  of  w  hich  1 
took  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you  in  a 
former  letter,  I  proceed  to  unfold  the  idea 
of  velocity,  which  is  a  particular  species  of 
extension,  and  susceptible  of  increase  and 
of  diniimition.  When  any  substance  is 
transported,  that  is,  w  hen  it  passes  from  one 
place  to  another,  we  ascribe  to  it  a  velocity. 
Let  two  persons,  the  one  on  horseback,  the 
j  otlier  on  foot,|iroceed  from  llerlin  to  .Magde¬ 
burg,  we  have,  in  both  casc.s,  the  idea  of  a 
certain  velocity  ;  but  it  will  be,  immediately 
altirnied,  that  the  velocity  of  the  lormer 
exceeds  that  of  the  latter.  'I'he  question 
then  is,  Wherein  consists  the  difference 
which  we  observe  between  these  several 
j  degrees  of  velocity?  'I’he  road  is  the  s<'ime 
;  to  him  who  rides  and  to  him  who  walks; 
hut  the  difference  evidently  lies  in  the  time 
which  each  em[doys  in  |)erforniing  the  same 
course.  'I’lie  velocity  of  the  horseman  is 
the  gnatfr  of  the  two,  as  he  emjiloys  less 
time  on  the  road  from  Herlin  to  ^Magdeburg  ; 
and  the  velocity  of  the  other  is  less,  bccau.se 
he  employs  more  time  in  travelling  the  same 
distance.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  in  order  to 
form  an  accurate  idea  of  velocity,  we  must 
attend  at  once  to  two  kinds  of  cpiantity — 
namely,  to  the  length  of  the  mad,  and  to  the 
lime  employed.  A  body,  therefore,  which 
in  the  same  time  jiasses  through  double  the 
space  which  another  body  does,  has  double 
its  velocity  ;  if  iti  the  same  time  it  jiasscs 
through  thrice  the  distance,  it  iss.aid  to  have 
thrice  the  velocity,  and  so  on.  We  shall 
comprehend,  then,  the  velocity  of  a  body, 
wh*;n  we  are  informed  of  the  space  through 
w  hich  it  passes  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
time.  In  order  to  know  the  velocity  of  tiiy 
pace,  when  I  walk  to  Lytzow  (about  a 
league  from  Berlin,)  I  have  observed  that  I 
make  120  steps  in  a  minute,  and  one  of 
my  steps  is  equal  to  two  feet  and  half. 
My  velocity,  then,  is  .«uch  as  to  carry  me 
.‘100  feet  in  a  minute,  and  .'i  space  GO  .times 
greater,  or  18,000  feet  in  an  hour.  Were  1, 
therefore,  to  walk  from  hence  to  Magdeburg, 
it  would  take  exactly  24  hours.  'I'liis  con¬ 
veys  an  accurate  idea  of  the  velocity  with 
which  I  am  able  to  walk.  Now  it  is  eti-sy 
to  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  a  greater 
or  less  velocity.  For  if  a  courier  were  to  go 
from  hence  to  Magdeburg  in  12  hour.s,  his 
velocity  would  be  the  double  of  mine;  if  he 
went  in  eight  hours,  his  velocity  would  be 
triple.  We  remark  a  very  great  difference 


head,  but  forgetteth  his  Imdy  :  A  the  fears 
of  a  coward  ex[»ose  him  to  danger. 

If  thou  belieyest  a  thing  impossible,  thy 
despondency  shall  make  it  so  ;  but  he  that 
persevereih  shall  overcome  ail  diffculties. 

A  vain  hope  flattereth  the  heart  of  a  fool 
— but  he  that  is  wise  pursueth  it  not. 

In  all  thy  desires  let  reason  go  before 
thee ;  and  hx  not  thy  hopes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  probability  ;  so  shall  success  at¬ 
tend  thy  undertakings,  and  thy  lieart  shall 
not  lie  vexed  w  ith  disappointment. 


Pyramid. 

Ptr.vmid,  in  geometry,  is  n  solid  standing 
on  a  triangular,  square  or  pojygonal  basis, 
and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  top ;  or_ 
according  to  Euclid,  it  is  a  solid  figure  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  triangles,  whose  bases  are 
all  in  the  same  plane,  and  which  have 
one  common  vortex. 

'I'here  are  several  pyramids  in  Egypt, 
hut  those  at  Gi/eh  are  the  must  gigantic  ; 
and  the  most  enormous,  or  the  great  pyra¬ 
mid,  is  situated  near  .Menqihis.  Herodotus 
.says,  he  was  informed  the  latter  coveretl  the 
remains  of  Cheops,  and  anotl.'er  adjoining 
those  of  his  brother  Cepbrenes,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him;  the  first  only  having  inner 
galleries,  or  passages.  Although  mu"!! 

I  defiendeuce  cannot  he  placed  upon  the 
further  accounts  of  this  ancient  writer,  it 
.seems  highly  probable  that  an  100,000  men 
may  have  been  constantly  employed,  fur  20 
years,  in  erecting  the  immense  pile,  and  that 
Cheops  liecame  detested  by  tbe  people,  who 
were  thus  taken  from  more  useful  em|iluy- 
ment.s  .as  well  as  by  the  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  who  found  the  taxes  dejnandetl  of 
them  ap|iropriated,  to  a  ptirpuse  utterly 
unproductive  of  future  advantage. 

I  Germination. 

When  a  seed  is  placed  in  a  situation  fa¬ 
vorable  to  vegetation,  it  very  soon  changes 
its  appearance  ;  the  radicle  is  converted  in¬ 
to  a  root,  and  sinks  into  the  earth  ;  the 
plumula  rises  above  the  earth,  and  liecomes 
the  trunk  or  stem.  When  these  changes 
take  place,  the  seed  is  .laid  to  germinate ; 
the  proces.s  itself  has  been  called  germin¬ 
ation,  which  does  not  depend  upon  the 
seed  alone  ;  something  external  must  affect 
it.  Seeds  do  not  germinate  equally  and  in¬ 
differently  in  all  places  and  seasons,  they 
require  moisture  and  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  and  every  S|)ecie8  of  plant  seems  to 
have  a  degree  of  boat  peculiar  to  itself,  at 
which  its  seeds  liegin  to  germinate  ;  air  al¬ 
so  is  necessary  to  the  germination  of  seeds ; 
it  is  for  want  of  air  that  seeds  w  Inch  are 
buried  at  a  great  depth  either  thrive  but  in¬ 
differently,  or  do  not  ri.«e  at  all.  'I'hey  fre¬ 
quently  preserve,  however,  their  germina¬ 
ting  virtues  for  many  years  within  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  earth  ;  aixl  it  is  not  unnsual,  tip- 
on  a  piece  of  ground  newly  dug  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth,  toob.serve  it  soon  after  cov¬ 
ered  with  several  plants  which  had  not 
been  seen  there  in  the  memory  of  man. 
l.ight  is  supposed  to  he  injurious  to  the 
process,  which  affords  a  reason  for  cover¬ 
ing  seeds  with  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to 
grow',  and  for  carrying  on  the  business  of 
malting  in  darkened  apartments;  malting 
being  nothing  more  thati  germination,  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  particular  view. 


Mr.  Avert. 

The  testimony  on  two  points  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  .4 very,  would  prove  it  impo<»sible  that  he 
should  he  guilty.  Screams  were  heard  about 
nine  o’clock,  at  which  time  it  was  supposed  the 
fatal  deed  w  as  done.  At  a  quarter  before  ten, 
he  w  as  eight  miles  from  that' place,  or  so  far  that 
it  took  an  enemy  w  ho  undertook  to  prove  him 
guilty,  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  pass  it 
with  running  about  half  the  distance. 

Science  and  Art. 

7'he  advantage  of  uniting  science  and  art,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  Ko.xbury  Laboratory. 
■Mr.  Hayes,  the  superintendent  of  that  estab¬ 
lishment,  is  probably  the  best  analytical  chemist 
in  this  coniilrj’.  And  while  by  his  analytical 
researches  he  is  constantly  unfolding  the  hidden 
principles  of  nature,  he  applies  those  principles, 
as  fa.st  as  they  are  niifulded,  to  the  adrancerueut 
and  nerfection  of  the  arts. 

Conference  of  Ministers. 

The  late  Conference  of  Methodist  clergy  was 
an  occasion  of  great  interest,  liesides  nume¬ 
rous  important  measures  adopted  by  it  for  tbe 
advancement  of  religion,  the  cause  of  common 
education  came  under  special  consideration. 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


COXTBRfATIOrr  IT. 

*  Ah,  boyi  !  how  do  you  do?  This  is  Satur¬ 
day,  and  I  have  been  expecting  to  see  you  come 
for  some  time.’ 

‘  Why,  Unrdo  Philip,  we  should  have  been 
here  sooner,  hut  we  went  round  by  the  old 
mill ;  because  we  thought  that  perhaps  we 
might  find  in  some  of  the  old  Umbers,  holes 
bored  by  some  of  those  industrious  little  carpen¬ 
ters  you  told  us  about.’ 

•  Well  ;  and  did  you  find  any  ?  ’ 

'>io;  blit  we  found  something  else,  which 
we  have  brought  to  show  you ;  and  we  have 
been  talking  about  it  all  the  way.  We  have 
not  discovered  any  new  tools  among  the  animals, 
but  we  think  we  have  found  out  a  trade  that 
some  of  tliem  work  at ;  and  we  wish  you  to  tell 
us  if  we  are  right.’ 

‘Oh,  that  I  will  do,  with  pleasure,  if  I  can. 
W'hat  is  the  trade  that  you  think  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  ?  ’ 

‘  It  is  paper-iTiaking,  Uncle  Philip.  W'e  have 
found  this  part  of  a  wasp’s  nest,  which  we  have 
brought  along  ;  and  as  you  told  us  it  was  always 
best  to  notice  every  thing  closely,  we  examined 
this,  and  it  appeared  so  much  like  coarse  paper 
that  we  thought  (for  we  knew  it  w  as  made  by 
wasps)  that  man  did  not  make  the  first  paper  in 
the  world.’ 

‘  Well,  boys,  that  was  not  a  bad  thought.  Now 
you  see  the  advantage  of  taking  notice  of  things, 
and  of  thinking  about  what  you  see.  You  are 
perfectly  right  in  supposing  that  wasps  make 
paper;  and,  it  you  please,  we  will  talk  this 
morning  about  the  wasps.’ 

‘Oh  yes,  yes,  by  all  means.  Uncle  Philip; 
and  we  will  thank  you,  too.’ 

‘  1  mu.st  first  tell  you,  then,  that  of  the  wasps 
there  are  several  kinds.  Some  build  their  nests 
under  ground,  and  some  hang  theirs  in  the  air  to 
the  limb  of  a  tree.  This  part  of  a  nest  which 
you  have  found  belonged  to  the  last  kind  ;  but  1 
will  tell  you  something  about  both.  And  now, 
of  the  wasps  which  build  under  ground.  As 
soon  as  the  warm  season  begins,  the  first  care  ot 
the  mother-wasp  is  to  look  for  a  fit  place  in 
which  to  build  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
she  may  very  often  be  seen  flying  about  a  hole 
in  the  bank  of  a  ditch,  and  looking  into  it. 
Thpse  holes  which  she  examines  are  the  old 
houses  of  field-mice  or  moles,  and  some  persons 
have  thought,  what  I  expect  is  true,  that  she 
likes  to  take  such  old  holes,  because  they  save 
her  a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  Hut  still,  as  the 
holes  are  not  large  enough  for  her  use,  she  has 
a  great  deal  of  labor  to  make  them  do.  So  she 
oes  at  once  to  work,  digging  in  the  hole  she 
as  chosen,  and  makes  a  winding,  zigzag  gal¬ 
lery,  about  two  feet  long,  and  about  an  inch  in 
width.  She  digs  out  the  earth,  and  carries  it 
out,  or  pushes  it  out  behind  her  as  she  goes  on. 
This  gallery  ends  in  a  large  chamber  or  hole 
from  one  to  two  feet  across  when  it  is  done ; 
and  now  she  is  ready  to  begin  her  nest.’ 

‘  Now  then.  Uncle  Philip,  she  will  begin  to 
make  paper,  will  she  not?’ 

‘  Yes ;  but  here  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  it  was 
a  long  time  before  men  found  out  what  she 
made  it  of.  Do  you  remember  my  telling  you 
of  a  genilcman  who  watched  the  little  cloak- 
maker?  Well,  this  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Reaumur,  was  trying  for  twenty  years,  he 
says,  to  find  out  how  the  wasp  made  paper, 
before  ho  succeeded.  At  last,  one  day,  he  saw 
a  female  wasp  alight  on  the  sash  of  his  window 
and  begin  to  gnaw  the  wood  ;  he  watclied  her, 
and  saw  that  she  pulled  offfiom  the  wood  fibre 
after  fibre,  about  the  tenth  part  of  an  incii  long, 
and  not  so  large  as  a  hair.  She  gathered  these 
up  into  a  knot  with  her  feet,  and  then  flew  to 
another  part  of  the  sash,  and  went  to  work, 
stripping  off  more  fibres  or  threads,  and  putting 
them  to  tlie  bundle  she  had  already.  At  last  he 
caught  her,  to  examine  the  bundle,  and  found 
that  its  color  was  exactly  like  that  of  a  wasp’s 
nest;  but  the  little  ball  was  dry;  she  had  not 
yet  wetted  it  to  make  a  pulp  of  it  which  could 
be  spread  out.  He  noticed  another  thing,  that 
this  bundle  was  not  at  all  like  wood  gnawed  by 
other  insects;  it  w'as  not  sawdust,  but  threads 
of  some  little  length  bruised  into  lint.  He  then 
set  to  work  himself  with  his  penknife,  and  very 
soon  scraped  and  bruised  some  of  the  wood  of 
the  same  window-sash,  so  as  to  make  a  little 
ball  exactly  like  the  wasp’s.  Mr.  Reaumur 
thought  that  this  was  the  stuff  out  of  which  the 
wasp  made  paper,  and  it  has  since  been  found 
out  that  he  was  right.  The  animal  wets  its 
little  bundle  of  bruised  wooden  fibres  or  threads 
with  a  kind  of  glue  that  it  has,  and  this  makes  it 
stick  together  like  pulp  or  paste ;  and  while  it  is 
soft,  the  wasp  walks  backwards,  and  spreads  it 
out  with  her  feet  and  her  tongue,  until  she 
has  made  it  almost  as  thin  as  the  thinnest  paper. 
With  this  she  lines  the  top  of  the  hole  in  which 
she  is  going  to  build  her  nest,  for  she  always 
begins  at  the  top.  But  this  i.s  so  thin  that  it 
would  be  too  weak  to  keep  the  dirt  from  falling 
in;  and  therefore  she  goes  on  spreading  her 
papers  one  upon  the  other  until  she  has  made 
the  wall  nearly  two  inches  thick.  These  pieces 
arc  not  laid  exactly  flat  on  each  other  like  two 
pieces  ol  pastelioard,  but  with  little  open  sp.ices 
between,  Iteing  joined  at  the  edges  only.  This 
is  the  ceiling;  and  when  it  is  finished  she 
begins  to  build  what  may  be  called  the  highest 
floor  of  the  nest ;  this  she  makes  of  the  same 
paper  in  a  great  number  of  little  cells  all  Joined 
together  at  the  sidea;  and  instead  of  fasicniug 


this  floor  to  the  sides  of  the  nest,  she  hangs  it  to 
the  ceiling  by  rods  made  also  out  of  this  paper; 
these  rods  are  small  in  the  middle,  and  grow 
larger  towards  the  ends,  so  as  to  be  stronger. 
She  then  makes  a  second  floor,  ami  hangs  it 
under  the  first  by  rods  as  before.’ 

‘  This  is  a  very  ingenious  little  paper-maker, 
Uncle  Philip.’ 

‘Yes,  boys,  it  is  so.  This  of  which  I  have 
been  telling  you  is  the  ground-wasp.  The  tree- 
wasp  makes  its  nest  of  paper  prepared  in  the 
same  way;  and  the  nests  are  of  different  shapes. 
One  makes  it  in  a  round  flattened  ball,  not  much 
larger  than  a  rose,  and  when  cut  open  it  shows 
layer  upon  layer  of  leaves  of  tne  same  thin 
grayish-looking  paper.  This  kind  is  not  so  com¬ 
mon  however. 

‘  Another  makes  its  nest  of  cells  placed  in 
separate  floors,  but  without  f.ny  outer  wall  to 
keep  off  the  rain:  and  the  most  curious  thing  in 
this  nest  is,  that  it  is  not  placed  in  a  horizontal 
way;  that  is,  it  is  not  placed  with  the  floors 
level,  because  then  the  cells  would  catch  the 
rain,  and  the  nest  would  be  spoiled  ;  but  it  is 
always  placed  slanting,  so  that  the  rain  may  run 
off.  it  is  always  placed,  too,  so  as  to  face  the 
north  or  the  west,  and  1  suppose  it  is  because 
the  wasp  knows  that  it  is  in  more  danger  of  rain 
from  the  south  and  the  east.’ 

‘  Ah,  Uncle  Philip !  this  must  be  s>  bind  of 
lazy  wasp.  It  does  not  ol>o<??e  to  take  the 
trouble  to  cover  up  the  house,  and  so  it  hangs  it 
slanting,  to  make  the  rain  run  off.’ 

‘It  may  be  so,  boys;  but  I  think  that  in 
making  this  wasp  lazy,  you  make  it  a  very  sen¬ 
sible  wa.sp;  else  how  should  it  know  that  water 
would  run  down  a  slanting  surface  ?  But  1 
cannot  believe  that  it  is  so  lazy ;  for  though  it 
does  not  cover  up  the  whole  house  in  a  paper 
shell,  yet  it  does  what  no  other  wasp  does,  it 
covers  its  nest  with  a  complete  coat  of  shining, 
water-proof  varnish,  to  prevent  the  rain  from 
soaking  into  the  cells.  And  putting  on  this 
varnish,  I  can  tell  you,  is  no  trifling  work.  It 
forms  a  pretty  large  part  of  the  labor  of  the 
w  hole  swarm  belonging  to  the  nest ;  and  some¬ 
times  you  may  see  some  of  them  at  work  for 
hoLTf  at  a  time,  spreading  it  on  with  their 
tongues.  No,  my  lads,  he  who  wants  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  laziness,  will  not  find  it  among  the  wasps. 

‘  But  let  us  come  back  to  the  paper.  Hornets 
make  paper  for  their  nests  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  wasps  do,  only  it  is  coarser. 
There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  wisp  which 
makes  a  sort  of  paper  more  curious  than  this 
which  you  have  found.  It  is  not  a  wasp  found 
in  this  country  at  all.  It  is  the  Cayenne  wasp, 
and  so  smooth,  strong,  and  w  bite  is  the  outside 
of  his  nest  that  it  appears  like  a  card,  and  he  is 
for  that  reason  sometimes  called  the  card-maker 
wasp.  He  liang.s  his  nest  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  anil  it  i»  liaiJ  nml  puli.^hed  on  the  out¬ 
side  that  the  rain  rolls  off  from  it,  as  if  it  were 
glass.  A  little  bole  in  the  lower  end  is  left  for 
the  animal  to  pass  in  and  out.’ 

‘  Well,  then.  Uncle  Philip,  we  were  right  in 
thinking  that  wasps  were  the  first  paper-makers; 
and  very  glad  wc  arc  that  we  saw  (his  old  piece 
of  a  wasp's  nest.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
so  much  could  be  learned  by  picking  up  this  old 
scrap  of  a  wasp’s  work  !  ’ 

‘  Very  good  sense,  boys,  in  that  thought.  A 
wise  man  will  learn  .something  from  almost  any 
thing.  Use  your  eyes,  and  think  of  what  you 
see.  Now  in  this  very  trade  of  paper-making,  I 
think  that  man  would  have  found  it  out  a  great 
deal  sooner  if  he  liad  watched  the  wasps  at  their 
work.  They  have  been  excellent  workmen  at 
this  business  from  the  beginning  ;  and  man  has 
gone  on  learning  little  by  little  of  this  very 
trade,  as  1  will  tell  you  at  some  other  time, 
when  be  might  have  made  a  long  step  at  once, 
had  he  bu’  noticed  wasps  and  hornets.  We  go 
on  very  slowly  sometimes  in  learning  to  make  a 
trade  .as  perfect  as  it  can  be;  the  poor  aniii.'l, 
with  its  knowledge  such  as  God  gave  it,  is  often 
our  superior.  These  dumb  creatures  cannot 
teach  us  every  thing  ;  there  is  a  point  to  which 
they  can  go,  and  no  further  :  hut  as  far  as  they 
do  know,  their  knowledge  is  perfect;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  useful  things 
not  now  known  will  hereafter  be  found  out  by 
watching  dumb  animals.’ 


Dumbness. 

The  most  general,  or  rather  the  sole 
cause  of  dimihness,  is  the  want  of  tlie  sense 
of  hearing.  The  use  of  language  is  origi¬ 
nally  acquired  by  imitating  .articulate  sounds. 
F’roin  this  source  of  intelligence  deaf  peo¬ 
ple  arc  entirely  excluded;  they  cniinot 
acquire  articulate  sounds  by  the  ear:  unless, 
therefore,  articulation  he  communicated  to 
thertt  by  some  other  medium, these  unhappy 
people  must  forever  he  deprived  of  the  use 
of  language:  and  as  language  is  the  jtrinci- 
pa!  source  of  knowledge,  wlioever  has  the 
misfortune  to  want  the  sense  of  hearing, 
must  remain  in  a  .state  little  superior  to  that 
of  the  brute  creation.  Deafness  has  in  all 
ages  been  considered  as  such  a  total  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  speech  or  written  language,  that  an 
attempt  to  teach  the  deaf  to  sfieak  or  read 
was  uniformly  regarded  as  impracticable, 
till  Dr.  Wallis,  and  some  oiliers,  proved  that 
although  deaf  people  cannot  learn  to  s|»eak, 
or  read  by  the  direction  of  the  ear,  there  arc 
other  sources  of  imitation  by  which  the 
same  effect  may  he  produced.  The  organs 
of  hearing  and  of  sjieech  have  little  or  no 
connection.  Persons  deprived  of  tire  for¬ 
mer  generally  possess  the  latter  in  such  per¬ 


fection  that  nothing  further  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  them  articulate,  than  to  teach 
tttem  how  to  use  these  organs.  This  indeed, 
is  no  easy  task  ;  but  experience  shews  that 
it  is  practicable.  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood, 
late  of  Edinburgh,  was  perhaps  the  first  who 
ever  brought  this  surprising  art  to  any 
degree  of  perfection.  He  began  >vilh  a 
single  pupil  in  1764,  and  since  that  period 
has  taught  great  numbers  of  people  horu 
deaf  to  speak  distinctly,  to  read,  to  write,  to 
understand  figures,  the  principles  of  religion 
and  morality,  &.c. 

In  the  year  1810,  a  Society  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  F)dinl)urgh.  The  first  teacher  was 
Mr.  John  Braidwood,  a  member  of  the 
family  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
instruction  of  these  interesting  objects.  This 
society  is  now  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Robert  Kinniburgh.  The  pupils  are  all 
boarded  in  the  society’s  house,  where  they 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ; 
and  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  No  child  isadmit- 
ted  under  nine,  or  above  fourteen  years  of 
age;  and  six  years  are  required  for  com¬ 
pleting  their  education. 


[  T  H  E  H  o  R  s  E  . 

The  domestication  of  the  hor.se  may  be 
regarded  ns  one  of  the  most  imjmrtant 
acquisitions  made  by  man  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  Without  this  useful  quadruped, 
civilization  must  have  made  comparatively 
but  little  progress,  and  we  should  have 
been  later,  by  several  centuries,  in  emerging 
from  barbarism.  The  horse  contributes 
largely  to  our  luxuries,  [ileasures,  and  ser¬ 
vice  ;  be  facilitates  and  lessens  the  labors  ol 
the  field ;  he  transports  burdens,  and  man 
himself,  to  the  most  distant  parts,  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  celerity,  and  ease ;  be  is  ever  the 
fiulbliil  and  obedient  servant  of  liis  master. 
His  form  and  sagacity  have  been  most  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  fur  our  use,  by  Him,  whose 
wisdom  and  power  arc  infinite;  be  is  fitted, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  to  siijifily  a  most 
important  place  in  the  scale  of  being;  in  the 
words  of  Stillingfleet,  be 

- '  holds  a  rank 

Impor'aiil  in  the  plan  of  him,  w  ho  framed 

Tliis  scale  of  beings  ;  holds  a  rank,  w  hich  lost. 

Would  break  the  <-hain.  and  leave  behind  a  gap* 

Which  NaUire’s  self  would  rue.’ 

The  bor.se  is  formed  with  sucli  a  plia¬ 
bility  of  physical  structure  and  con.stitiition, 
that  mau  may  mould  him  to  the  form  or 
bulk  best  fitted  for  tlie  particular  service  in 
wliicli  he  is  to  be  employed.  Whether  we 
contemplate  the  jiowerful  and  symmetrical 
structure  of  bis  frame,  the  excellence  of  bi.-< 
limbs,  evincing  strength  and  speed  in  their 
movements;  the  delicacy  and  glossy  sleek¬ 
ness  of  bis  skin ;  bis  large  and  sparkling 
eyes,  wliicli  either  beam  with  mild  iutelli- 
geuee,  or  flash  with  energetic  fire;  or  the 
docility  and  tractability  of  bis  disposition: 
we  cannot  fail  to  regard  him  .as  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  creation.  In  addition  to 
these  qualities,  lie  is  possessed  of  the  most 
intrepid  eourage,  and  the  greatest  gener¬ 
osity  of  disposition  ;  be  has  been,  from  the 
most  remote  ages,  the  bearer  of  man  in  the 
field  of  carnage,  where  be  fearlessly  meets 
every  danger :  the  most  n|)palling  disebarges 
of  musketry,  and  the  thunder  of  a  caunona- 
ditig,  be  faees  with  a  fortitude  nsdauntle.ss  as 
that  of  his  rider,  atid  seems  even  to  enter  into 
the  s|)irit  of  tlie  attack.  This  has  been  bis 
character  in  all  ages, for  he  i.sspoken  oflw  Job 
in  the  follow'ing  powerful  lautruage,  where 
God  is  introduced  as  setting  forth  tlie  great 
works  of  bis  creation  ;  from  which,  it  would 
.seem  that  the  horse  was  expre.ssly  formed 
for  the  (lay  of  battle;  for,  .says  he,  ‘Hast 
thou  given  the  horse  strength  ?  hast  thou 
clothed  his  neck  with  thunder .5  canst  thou 
make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper.?  The 
glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible;  he  jiaweth 
in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength; 
he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men.  He 
rnocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  affrighted; 
neither  turneth  he  hack  from  the  sword. 
The  quiver  rattletli  against  him,  the  glitter¬ 
ing  spear  and  shield.  He  swalloweth  the 
ground  with  fierceness  and  rage,  neither 
helieveth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  He  stiith  among  the  trumpet.s, 
Ha,  iiy!  and  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off, 
the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shout¬ 
ing.’ 

F'rom  the  bible  it  would  appear,  that  man 
first  domesticated  those  animals  w  hich  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  food  ;  hence  we  first  hear 
of  the  o.x,  the  goat,  and  the  sheep.  The 
camel  and  ass  seem  next  to  have  attracted 
his  attention,  and  -to  have  been  used  as 
beasts  of  burden. 

The  period  at  which  the  horse  was  first 
domesticated  is  now  lost  in  the  cloud  of 
antiquity.  He  is  mentioned  by  the  oldest 
writers,  and  in  all  probability,  liis  subjuga¬ 
tion  has  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  earliest 


Slate  of  society.  From  the  Scripture*  we 
learn,  that  1702  years  before  the  chrisliHn 
era,  horses  were  used ;  for,  in  the  47lh 
chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  J7,  it  is  said, ‘And 
Joseph  gave  them  (the  Egyptians)  bread  in 
exchange  for  horses.*  Again,  iii  the  50th 
chapter  of  the  .«ame  hook,  1689  years  before 
Christ,  it  is  said,  ‘And  ihere  went  up  with 
him  (Joseph)  both  chariots  and  horsemen; 
and  it  was  a  very  great  company.’  Tliese 
are  the  first  iitHtancea  of  horses  being  meii- 
lioiied  in  Holy  Writ ;  and  from  what  we 
read  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  it 
seems  very  probable,  that  the  horse  wa» 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians 
before  that  period  :  for  in  the  12ih  chapter  of 
that  hook,  it  is  said,  ‘And  he  (AhraiuJ  had 
sheep,  and  oxen,  and  men-servants,  and 
maid-servants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels,! 
hut  no  mention  is  made  of  horses.  This 
was  1920  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear,  that  horses 
were  first  introduced  iiijo  Egyjrt  a  short 
time  before  the  year  1702  a.  c.  but  from 
w  hence  we  are  not  informed ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  propagated  and  increased  in 
Canaan  with  great  rapidity:  for,  in  the  lltb 
chapter  of  Joshua,  and  4th  verse,  we  are 
told,  ‘They  (certain  kings  opposed  to 
Joshua)  went  out,  they  nod  all  their  hosts 
with  them,  much  people,  even  as  the  sand 
that  is  upon  the  sea-shore  in  multitude, 
wiili  horses  and  chariots  very  many.*  This 
wa.s  1450  years  before  tiie  Christian  era-  It 
is  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy,  chapter  xvir, 
verse  16,  ‘  But  (whoever  shall  he  king  of 
I.srael)  shall  not  muliiply  horses  to  himself^ 
nor  cause  tlie  people  to  return  to  Egypt,  to 
the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses.* 
Wliicli  proves  that  Egypt,  at  that  time,  was 
the  great  place  for  breeding  horses. 

The  Scriptures,  therefore,  clear  up  the 
point,  to  within  a  few  years,  as  to  the  time 
when  horses  were  introduced  into  Egypf,nt 
that  |>erio(I  certainly  the  most  civilized 
comitiy  in  the  world.  Greece,  which  in 
after  times  was  destined  Id  he  so  distin¬ 
guished  for  philosophy  and  arts,  clumliered 
then  as  a  barren  niid  unpeopled  waste. 

A.ssyrin,  the  most  ancient  em|tire,  which 
i.s  highly  celebrated  in  the  Bible  for  its 
hor.«es,  seems  from  all  nerounfs,  to  have 
Obtained  them  from  Armenia,  Media,  and 
Persia. 

The  natives  of  Canaan,  are  spoken  of 
in  Judges,  as  having  used  horses  in  battle, 
l>ut  no  mentioti  is  made  of  the  Israelites, 
having  done  so.  This  |>eople  w’hen  at  war,, 
made  their  stronghold  among  the  mountains,, 
so  that  horses  could  he  of  little  use  to  iheiN. 
This  was  ahoiit  1250  years  before  Christ. 

Wlien  Saul  was  chosen  king  of  Israel,. 
1095  years  a.  c.  he  led  the  armies  of  that 
kingdom  against  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  but 
they  bad  not  at  that  time  begun  to  breed 
horses ;  for  we  find  his  jilunder  consisted 
only  of  camels,  oxen,  sheep,  and  asses. 


QUESTIONS  I 

ox  THE  LAST  XUMBER  OF  THE  LTCEUH. 

AVhat  measures  are  in  progress  to  furnish 
schools'  and  Lyceums  with  cabinets  of  Natural 
History  ? 

What  places  have  deposits  of  minerals  already, 
which  may  be  applied  to  this  object? 

What  is  the  most  numerous  class  of  institu¬ 
tions  which  can  act  in  this  cause  ? 

What  is  a  parallelopiped  ? 

How  many  kinds  of  parallelopipeds  are  there  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  a  parallelopiped  which 
lias  all  its  sides  squares  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  a  parallelopiped  which 
has  two  of  its  sides  rhomboids  or  rhombuses  ? 

Of  whom  is  an  interesting  Lyceum  in  Bostoa 
composed  ? 

What  can  children  do  to  promote  education  ? 

AVhat  class  of  the  community  are  bound  by 
their  profession  to  aim,  by  every  act  of  their 
lives,  to  promote  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
happiness,  or  to  lessen  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree  the  amount  of  human  misery  ? 

How  can  money  expended  upon  fashioRAbla 
parlies,  be  spent  more  in  consistence  with  Chris¬ 
tian  benevolence  ? 

How  are  circuit  schools  viewed  by  membero 
of  (he  Methodist  denomination  ? 

How  many  School  Agents  are  wantod  at  this 
lime  ? 

What  opportunity  is  to  be  aflbrded  for  those 
who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  school  agents 
and  circuit  teachers  ? 


